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ABSTRACT 



This paper presents an ethnographic record of one teacher's 
ongoing experience trying to understand the kinds of language ideologies 
constructed in the classroom about the Korean language and culture. The paper 
describes a class of Korean- American college students in a Korean language 
class who had never successfully achieved native fluency in their heritage 
language, although several attended Korean Saturday schools as children. The 
expression, "FOB, " (fresh off the boat) , proved to be crucial to 
understanding the students' ideology about the Korean language and culture. 
The students in the class were highly motivated to learn Korean, but they 
were opposed to Korean-English two-way immersion programs. The teacher, 
however, strongly favored such programs. After a process of reflection, 
debate, journaling, and interviewing, a new understanding was reached that 
reconciled the apparent ideological conflict that separated teacher from 
students. Findings suggest that attitudes toward the Korean language and 
culture are inextricably bound to attitudes toward English proficiency and 
Korean immigrants. (Contains 19 references.) (SM) 
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Avoiding FOBs: 

An Account of a Journey 

Mihyon Jeon 



University of Pennsylvania 



This paper is an ethnographic record of an on-going journey during 
which I have tried to understand the kinds of language ideologies that 
my students and I have constructed about the Korean language and cul- 
ture. My students are mainly Korean- American university students who 
have never successfully achieved native fluency in their heritage language 
although several attended Korean Saturday schools as children. I am their 
Korean language teacher. A special word, "FOB" (Fresh Off the Boat), 
which I have discovered during this journey, proved crucial to my under- 
standing of my students' language ideology about the Korean language 
and culture. My language ideologies and those of my students appeared 
to be in conflict. My students were highly motivated to learn Korean, but 
they were opposed to Korean-English two-way immersion programs. I, 
however, strongly favored these programs. After a process of reflection, 
debate, journaling, and interviewing, I reached a new understanding rec- 
onciling the apparent ideological conflict that has separated me from my 
students. My findings suggest that attitudes toward the Korean language 
and culture are inextricably bound to their attitudes toward English pro- 
ficiency and Korean immigrants. 



Prologue 



Excerpt I 

326 Jeff: Yeah that's Dan, right? They say he's a FOB. Fie's called FOBby 

327 it stands for Fresh Off the Boat. 

328 Mihyon: What is this? 

329 Jeff: It's like you just come from Korea. 

W hat is a "FOB" (pronounced "fahb")? This excerpt is from an 
interview (11/6/00) between JefP, one of my Korean- Ameri- 
can students, and me, his Korean instructor. Jeff was talking 
about Dan, who is also one of my students. They are both college students 
and enrolled in my elementary Korean course. Dan immigrated to the 

1 All names in this paper have been changed to preserve confidentiality. 
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United States when he was six years old, while Jeff was bom and raised 
here. According to Jeff, "FOB" stands for "Fresh Off the Boat" and is used 
for indicating newcomers to the United States who do not speak English 
well and stick to their own people. The term "FOB" turned out to have 
significant meanings - which are discussed later - in my efforts to under- 
stand the difference between my ideologies and those of my Korean- Ameri- 
can students for learning the Korean language and culture. 

This paper attempts to present my itinerary of an on-going journey for 
understanding this issue - the conflicting ideologies among me and my 
students about learning the Korean language and culture. The paper re- 
ports what I have heard, felt, and thought during my journey so far. The 
writing style that I chose to use is personal narrative. It is somewhat 
autoethnographical in that I insert myself into the text as both researcher 
and participant (see Ellis and Bochner (2000) for further discussion on 
autoethnography). The first point of my itinerary was when I felt that I 
shared my students' attitudes toward the Korean language and culture as 
their heritage. The second point was when I was faced with a mismatch 
between what I expected my students' response to be and what their actual 
response was to Korean-English two-way immersion programs. At this 
point, I discovered that my language ideology was different from that of 
my students. The third point was when I learned about the word "FOB" 
and its negative connotation during an interview with Jeff. At this point I 
was able to understand that the word "FOB" represented my students' 
language ideology about the Korean language. The fourth point is now 
where I am trying to make sense of what has happened during my journey, 
while preparing for the next stop on my itinerary. 

The organization of my paper is as follows. First, I give a narrative of a 
previous journey which tells about me and my background. My background 
clearly influenced my subsequent journey. Next I describe the beginning of 
my new journey with my students. Then, I conceptualize my journey in a 
theoretical framework, and show how my own ideology has been con- 
structed by interactions between my own experiences and the literature. 
This part shows how I came to think that my assumptions and those of my 
students about learning the Korean language and culture are "language 
ideologies." Fourthly, I present methods that I employed in order to get 
around during my journey. Fifthly, I report what I have heard, felt, and 
thought at each point of my itinerary so far, based on various sources of 
data and my analysis of the data. The data for this paper were drawn from 
various activities with my students, some of which were dictated by my 
teaching goals and others by my research. Finally, in an epilogue, I present 
what this journey means to me. 

A Previous Journey 

I was bom in Korea in 1971. With a BA in Elementary Education, I started 
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teaching in a public elementary school in Seoul in 1994. Beginning in my 
third year of teaching, in 1997, English education at the elementary level 
was mandated by the Korean Ministry of Education. In 1997, only the third 
graders learned English, and I was one of the elementary teachers who had 
to teach them. Up to 1997 English had been introduced in the first year of 
junior high school. The first time when I was exposed to English was also 
my first year of junior high school, when I was 12 years old. Because my 
own English education focused only on written English, I had not yet learned 
how to speak English before I had to teach English to my students. The 
elementary English curriculum was focused mostly on spoken English, 
my weakness. As a teacher, I wished I could speak English better. I thought 
that I needed to learn English more completely and I wished to know how 
to teach it better. This was the reason why I came to the United States. 

With great expectations, which later turned out to be illusory - that I 
would be able to speak English fluently after a one-year stay in the United 
States - 1 arrived in Pennsylvania in the Fall of 1997. Once I got here, I felt 
ashamed of my low English proficiency. I also felt that my Korean profi- 
ciency was not useful for anything except for my own personal needs. 
Whenever I was listening to and speaking Korean, it made me so comfort- 
able. In the meantime I had a few chances to meet some Korean-American 
students who were bom in the United States, and whose parents had im- 
migrated from Korea to the United States. Even though their parents spoke 
Korean, these students were not able to do so. Through meeting these Ko- 
rean-American 2nd generation students, I began wondering about the value 
of the Korean language; within Korean-American families. While I wished 
I could be able to speak English as fluently as they did, I could not help but 
think that these Korean-American students had missed a great chance to 
be bilingual in both Korean and English. 

During these three years I received an MA in TESL at West Chester 
University and started my doctoral studies in Educational Linguistics at 
the University of Pennsylvania. Even after more than three years' study- 
ing and living in the United States, I have never felt that my English was 
good enough. I have never felt comfortable speaking English. My discom- 
fort in speaking English has made me recognize clearly how much I feel 
comfortable speaking Korean, and how valuable it is to me, even though it 
does not seem to be valued in the American society. 

Commencing a New Journey 

I started teaching Korean at the college level in the Fall 2000 without 
knowing that I would soon be doing research on the process. This teaching 
meant a lot to me because teaching the Korean language in a university in 
the United States was my first experience where learning Korean was val- 
ued at the American societal level. Soon my interactions with my college 
students led me to begin an investigation. During this study I had sixteen 
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students, eleven of whom were Korean- Americans, three who were Euro- 
pean-Americans, one who was Malaysian, and one student whose mother 
was a first generation immigrant from Korea and whose father was a Euro- 
pean- American. The table on the previous pages is a profile of the stu- 
dents, indicating each student's year in college, age, gender, ethnicity, im- 
migration history, Korean proficiency, Korean Saturday school history, and 
each student's opinion on Korean-English two-way immersion programs. 

Of the eleven Korean-American students, only Dan was bom in Korea; 
the rest of the Korean-American students were bom in the United States. 
They are mostly college freshmen and some are sophomores. They speak 
English fluently, but their Korean proficiency is low. With their strong de- 
sire for learning the Korean language and culture, they enrolled in my class. 
At the beginning of the semester, they showed their desire for learning the 
Korean language and culture in essays responding to why they wanted to 
do so. I was deeply moved by their essays which expressed both how much 
they have been frustrated by the fact they had not learned the language of 
their parents and of their heritage, and how much they wished to learn the 
Korean language and culture. As their Korean instructor, I also felt a strong 
responsibility for teaching them. 

I believed that I understood my Korean-American students, in terms of 
what learning the Korean language and culture meant to them, until I was 
confronted with the fact that my students did not want to send their future 
children to Korean-English two-way immersion programs where both the 
Korean language and English language are used as the media of instruc- 
tion. These programs aim to help both language majority students and 
language minority students develop balanced bilingual proficiency in Ko- 
rean and English and cultural understanding through being enriched by 
each other. Two-way immersion programs are also referred to as two-way 
bilingual, bilingual immersion, dual language, or developmental bilingual 
programs (Christian 1994). The first two-way immersion program was 
implemented in 1963 at the Coral, Way School in Dade County, Florida, in 
order to provide equitable educational opportunities for both native En- 
glish-speaking majority students and native Spanish-speaking minority 
students (Pedraza-Bailey & Sullivan 1979). Recognized as an effective means 
of educating not only language minority students but also language ma- 
jority students, two-way immersion programs have been receiving in- 
creased attention and funding in the United States since the early 1990s 
(Freeman 1998). According to the Directory of Two-Way Immersion Pro- 
grams in the United States (http:/ / www/cal.org/twi/directory), currently 
there exist 252 two-way immersion programs in 129 districts in 24 states in 
the United States. Although most of them are Spanish-English immersion 
programs (238 out of 252), there are four Korean-English immersion pro- 
grams in California. 

Learning about the existence of these four Korean-English two-way im- 
mersion programs was only my second experience of knowing that the 
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Korean language could be valued in public domains in the American soci- 
ety. I was very excited by the possibilities of these programs. I believed that 
they could be one of the best means of educating Korean- American chil- 
dren. However, my Korean-American students opposed the idea of send- 
ing their future children to these programs. Why did they not favor these 
programs? What kind of language ideology made my students reluctant 
to send their future children to these programs, even though they had a 
strong desire for learning the Korean language and culture? To under- 
stand our different and sometimes conflicting ideologies about learning 
the Korean language and culture was the goal for my journey. 

A Compass for the Journey (Literature Review) 

The way in which I perceive my students' and my assumptions about 
learning the Korean language and culture has been shaped by the litera- 
ture, First, I started off with the concept of frames as a way of understand- 
ing my assumptions and those of my students. According to Tannen, a 
"frame" refers to "an expectation about the world, based on prior experi- 
ence, against which new experiences are measured and interpreted" (1979: 
17). Frames are also referred to as "scripts" (Tannen 1979:15), "schemata" 
(Tannen 1979:15), and "assumptions." Fairclough refers to "common-sense 
assumptions" (1995:84) which, in my interpretation, are interchangeable 
with frames. He further emphasizes that common-sense assumptions be- 
come an ideology when they serve to sustain unequal power relations 
(Fairclough 1995:84). 

The book. Language Ideologies (Schieffelin et al. 1998) helped me to per- 
ceive these frames as "language ideologies." Heath defines language ide- 
ologies" as "self-evident ideas and objectives a group holds concerning 
roles of language in the social experiences of members as they contribute to 
the expression of the group" (1989:53). In my understanding, this defini- 
tion of "language ideologies" shows that they represent the group mem- 
bers' social identities constructed in the process of their social experiences. 
Even though this definition does not explicitly recognize the power issue, a 
group may experience social relations of power regarding the group's lan- 
guage and culture. These experiences influence the group's social identi- 
ties and their ideas about the roles of the language spoken by the group. 

This concept provided me with the view that the frames my students 
and I have about learning the Korean language and culture are language 
ideologies. My students' reluctance to send their children to Korean-En- 
glish two-way immersion programs is based upon their ideas about the 
roles of the Korean language, which were shaped through their experiences 
as members of this society. In my language ideology, the Korean language 
can be a resource not only for the Korean-American students but also for 
other students who have different linguistic and cultural backgrounds . This 
orientation toward language as a resource is introduced by Ruiz (1984) 
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and elaborated by Homberger (1991). In my belief, Korean-English two- 
way immersion programs are places where both Korean and English play 
roles as resources for their students. 

Woolard's conceptualization of the term "language ideologies" is based 
on a concept of ideology as "ideas, discourse, or signifying practices in the 
service of struggle to acquire or maintain power" (1998:7). Woolard (1998) 
also introduces distortion, illusion, error, mystification, or rationalization 
as being central to the concept of ideology, a view which was originally 
posited by Marx and Engels. This concept of ideology as being distorted or 
mystified is constructed by the process of "naturalization" (Woolard 1998: 
10). Woolard's concept follows Fairclough, who suggests that common- 
sense assumptions become naturalized and thus ideological when they are 
seen as the way instead of as being arbitrary (1995:91). This reminded me 
of my students' attitude toward English. Mike, one of my Korean-Ameri- 
can students, said that "English is the language in this society and thus you 
should master it" (11/20/00). This means that Mike does not see English 
as arbitrary, but as the only language which he takes for granted as being 
used in this society. This naturalization of the English language is closely 
linked to the English-only discourse discussed in by Chick in this volume 
(2001). My Korean- American students' English-only discourse naturalizes 
the use of English in the American society and schools. Naturalization is 
one of several ideological strategies by which social relationships of power 
are established and sustained (Thompson 1990). In addition to naturaliza- 
tion, Thompson (1990) also suggests that stigmatization of discourse con- 
ventions of certain groups is also used as an ideological strategy for estab- 
lishing and maintaining social relationships of power. 

Even though these ideological strategies serve the functions of estab- 
lishing and maintaining social relationships of power, language ideologies 
are not static. As Woolard argues, if ideologies compete in any society, some 
ideologies may continue to be held by people and some may be discarded 
in both societal and individual levels (1998:21). Chick (2001) suggests that 
each individual and each group has diverse and even contradictory social 
identities. These diversities and contradictions of social identities are also 
represented in my language ideologies and those of my students. Chick 
further asserts that "the subject has agency," citing Davies and Harre 
(1990:46) - "the individual emerges through the process of social interac- 
tion, not as a relatively fixed end product but as one who is constituted 
through various discursive practices in which they participate." This helps 
me perceive my Korean-American students as active subjects who have 
agency in shaping their language ideologies through the process of social 
interaction. My hope is that the differences between my students' language 
ideologies and mine might be lessened as we interact with each other and 
understand each other's points of view better. 
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Transportation for the Journey (Methods) 

How language and roles of language are perceived and understood is 
discovered through investigating language ideologies, which can be dis- 
covered in everyday language usage. According to Woolard (1998), lan- 
guage ideologies are discovered in linguistic practice: 1) in explicit verbal 
expression about language - metalinguistic discourse; and 2) in implicit 
language use such as linguistic signaling through "contextualization cues" 
in Gumperz's (1982) terms. The major concern of this paper is to present 
competing and conflicting language ideologies about learning the Korean 
language and culture through analyzing both explicit metalinguistic dis- 
courses — what the participants say about learning Korean language and 
culture - and implicit language use regarding this issue. 

In understanding my language ideology and those of my students by 
closely looking at our explicit and implicit language practices, my journey 
is based upon the ethnography of speaking proposed by Hymes. Hymes' 
ethnography of speaking posits the importance of considering a 
community's own theory of speech as part of any serious ethnography 
(Hymes 1974). A theory of speech that a speech community has seems to 
be represented by "norms of speech" and "norms of interpretation" (Hymes 
1989). I am not interested in revealing the entire range of norms of speech 
and norms of interpretation that my students and I have. Rather I am inter- 
ested in focusing on language ideologies which my students and I have, 
and which I consider as part of a community's own theory of speech. In my 
journey, I recognize a speech community consisting of my students and 
me. This recognition of our speech community is based upon an assump- 
tion that there exist many layers of speech communities. The speech com- 
munity that I recognize is rather small in its size and is embedded in other, 
broader speech communities. 

My language ideologies and those of my students are revealed, in vari- 
ous speech events, such as interviews, tape-recorded conversations between 
some of my students and their parents, journal exchanges, and e-mail cor- 
respondences. My students and I exchanged a dialogue journal three times 
during the semester. First, I asked my students to write an essay about the 
reasons why they wanted to learn Korean. I gave their essays back to them 
with feedback and a few questions focusing on their ethnic identities and 
language use with their family members. In a second journal, the students 
answered these questions. In the third exchange, I asked them whether 
they would be interested in sending their children to Korean-English two- 
way bilingual schools. After I received mostly negative answers, I conducted 
interviews with all of my students. Each interview (11/3/00 - 11/8/00) 
was between thirty minutes to one hour. With Dan, Kelly, and Jeff I con- 
ducted second and third informal interviews. 

On the twentieth of November, I invited my students to my apartment. 
After having dinner, we had a debate about the Korean-English two-way 
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bilingual programs for about an hour. After the debate, I sent an e-mail to 
my students, asking them to tell me what they remember about what they 
said in the debate and their thoughts about it. Seven students replied, in- 
cluding Jeff, Lina (the only Korean- American student who favored the two- 
way immersion programs), and Thomas (who is one of the European- 
American students). This dinner meeting with my students was the sec- 
ond time to get together outside of the classroom. The first time was at a 
Korean restaurant after the mid-term exam. I tape-recorded conversations 
at the restaurant and recorded field-notes after the conversations. 

I asked some of my students to audio record their conversations with 
their families, and I provided them with ari audio tape recorder and a tape. 
Dan, Kelly, and Helen tape-recorded conversations between them and their 
parents during the fall break (10/12/00-10/15/00). I transcribed these tapes 
before the interviews with the students in which we discussed my inter- 
pretation of the tapes. These tapes provided me with valuable information 
about how the language ideologies of my students' parents are expressed 
in their conversations with their children. 

In addition to these tapes, I had a chance to talk to Jeff's parents in per- 
son. I was invited to Jeff's parents' home for Thanksgiving dinner (11/23/ 
00-11/24/ 00). I talked to both of Jeff's parents about various topics, includ- 
ing their experiences raising Jeff as a Korean-American and their regrets 
and hopes regarding Jeff's Korean proficiency. I also shared my half-writ- 
ten paper with Jeff and my hopes regarding the acceptance of the Korean- 
English two-way immersion programs. After the conversation, I felt that I 
understood Jeff's position better and hoped that Jeff understood mine. In 
addition, my experiences as a teacher at a Korean Saturday school pro- 
vided me with a better understanding about how my Korean-American 
students felt and what they experienced while they attended Korean Satur- 
day schools long before they attended my class. 

What I Have Heard, Felt, and Thought 

First point on my itinerary: "I wanna talk to my parents in Korean. Korean is 
my heritage." 

Interested in knowing my students' motivations for and attitudes to- 
ward learning Korean, at the beginning of the semester I asked them to 
write an essay about why they were taking my course and why they wanted 
to learn Korean. Their essays told me both that they highly valued learning 
the Korean language and culture, and that they have suffered because of 
the fact that they looked Korean but couldn't speak the Korean language. 

Kelly, who was bom in the United States, said, "Because my ethnicity is 
Korean, I feel it is essential for me to learn Korean so I can speak it fluently 
one day and so I can maintain a better sense of communication with my 
family members." Mike, who was bom here, said "A better understanding 
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in our relationship [between Mike and his parents] is the main impetus for 
my study of Korean." 

Communicating with families as one of the reasons for learning Korean 
was mentioned repeatedly in other students' essays. All of the Korean- 
American students' parents were bom in Korea and immigrated to the 
United States at various stages in their lives, but not early enough for them 
to be able to acquire native English proficiency. On the other hand, their 
children, my Korean-American students, speak English fluently, but their 
Korean language fluency is not sufficient enough to communicate with their 
parents in Korean. The students know that their parents feel more comfort- 
able talking Korean rather than English. In the same essay, Mike mentions, 
"...Still although they [Mike's parents] have lived here for so long, because 
of their accents, they would rather have me or my brother speak to people 
for them in public, so I know that they always feel more comfortable com- 
municating in Korean." Knowing their parents' feelings about using Ko- 
rean and English, my Korean-American students want to learn Korean to 
communicate with their parents. 

Alongside this desire for better communication with their parents, bet- 
ter understanding of their own heritage emerged as one of the reasons why 
the Korean-American students want to learn Korean. Mike stated: 

Excerpt II 

...As I grow older, my own heritage has become in- 
creasingly more important to me.2 Ironically, my study 
of Spanish has fueled my change in thinking and desire to 
learn the Korean culture and language. I loved studying 
Spanish in high school ... Yet as I became more involved in 
Spanish, I honestly felt a sense of guilt, as if I were forsak- 
ing the culture of my parents and in doing so, in a way 
forsaking them. I also realized that I want to be able to 
pass on to my kids some of the heritage and the language 
of my parents... 

Jeff also said that he believed that his parents wanted him to learn Korean 
so that he would not lose his Korean heritage. I deeply appreciated my 
students' desire for learning the Korean language in order to communicate 
with their parents in their heritage language. I also felt that I shared a simi- 
lar attitude towards the Korean language with my students. 

While I was exchanging journals with my Korean-American students, 

1 was also teaching at a Korean Saturday school. From my teaching experi- 
ence in this Korean Saturday school, I realized that it was hard to motivate 

2 Words in bold in the excerpts highlight the parts that I refer to in the analysis. 
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the students there because they did not want to come. Their parents forced 
them to come to study. When I asked my Korean Saturday school students 
why they came to my class, many of them answered that their parents 
made them come. Some of the Korean-American students in my college 
class shared their experiences with me about attending Korean Saturday 

school when they were young. Tom, one of the Korean-American students 
said: 

Excerpt III 



I was forced to go and had no desire to learn the lan- 
guage then. I learned the characters and some basic gram- 
mar, but "Korean school" was a joke to me... We would fool 
around and would make fun of how poorly we read, which 
discouraged me from learning and shattered the small bit 
of confidence I had in my speaking and reading ability... I 
think "Korean School" really had a negative effect on 
my learning the Korean language. 



Many other students said that they did not learn anything at Korean 
Saturday schools. I asked my Korean-American students why they thought 
they could not learn the Korean language Korean Saturday schools. They 
tended to attribute their inability of speaking Korean to their own faults or 
to their Korean Saturday school teachers' ineffectiveness in teaching the 
Korean language. In his second essay, Jeff told me that he did not learn 
much in Korean Saturday school since he was often absent because of cello 
concerts and sports events. He blamed only himself for the fact that he 
could not learn the Korean language. 

On the contrary, I had different views about their inability to speak Ko- 
rean. All these facts - 1) the Korean-American students did not learn much 
at Korean Saturday schools; 2) they are trying to learn the Korean language 
now because they did not learn it before; and 3) my Korean Saturday school 
students are unmotivated - seem to originate from the macro-level social 
structure in which the Korean language and culture are positioned. Through 
growing up in a society where English is dominant and is considered the 
medium of social and economic success, the students built a certain atti- 
tude toward the Korean language and culture. This attitude made the stu- 
dents less motivated for learning the Korean language and culture even 
though they were given a chance. That Korean-American children attend 
Saturday Korean school only once a week might send them messages that 
the Korean language is less important than English 

Moreover, when I asked my students why they thought they could not 
learn the Korean language from their parents, some of my students told 
me that their parents never spoke Korean to them even though they spoke 
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Korean to each other. This may be an extreme case of this influence of the 
macro-level social structure regarding the Korean language and culture. 
Mike said that he had never learned Korean from his parents because they 
were afraid that he would fall behind in school if he learned two languages 
at once. Of course, Mike's parents never sent him to any Korean Saturday 
school. In the case of Dan, who came to the United States at the age of six, 
he was not sent to Korean Saturday school even though his mother was a 
teacher at one. Ironically, the other students who were sent to Korean Sat- 
urday school did not really learn Korean, and they are taking my Korean 
class with others like Mike and Dan who have never been sent to a Korean 
Saturday school. Efforts made by Korean parents, hoping their children 
would learn Korean at Korean Saturday school were in vain, at least in the 
case of my Korean-American students. 

Up until this point, even though my Korean-American students did not 
have the same perspective as mine in accounting for their low Korean pro- 
ficiency, I believed that we shared a similar language ideology because of 
their strong desire for learning the Korean language. I felt that we were 
ideological allies. 

The Second point on my itinerary: "I do not want to send my kids to two-way 
immersion programs." 

I was not able to realize that there was a conflict between my language 
ideologies and those of my Korean-American students until I asked them 
whether they would be interested in sending their future children to Ko- 
rean-English two-way immersion programs. At these programs, both Ko- 
rean and English are used as the media of instruction for enriching Korean- 
American students and other students whose linguistic and cultural back- 
grounds are different from those of Korean-Americans. I was excited to 
know about the existence of these programs, and I believed that Korean- 
Americans like my students would benefit from these two-way programs. 
With the expectation that my Korean-American students would welcome 
these programs, I asked them to write a response to my question. In the 
question I provided basic information about the programs in terms of stu- 
dent populations and the use of both Korean and English as the media of 
instruction, and I asked them whether they would be interested in sending 
their future children to Korean-English two-way programs. Except for one 
student, Lina, all of my Korean-American students said that they would 
not send their future children to these programs. I was shocked by their 
answers, and I was puzzled by the mismatch between my students' strong 
desire for learning Korean and their reluctance to send their future children 
to the Korean-English two-way immersion programs 

Most of the students said that they opposed these programs because 
they believed that the programs would segregate Korean-American stu- 
dents and alienate them from mainstream American society. In the debate 
at my house, Dan said that if Korean-American students attended such 
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programs, they would associate with only Korean-Americans, segregating 
themselves from the rest of society. Secondly, my Korean-American stu- 
dents believed that these programs would prevent Korean-Americans from 
learning English fully. In his third journal, Mike said, "I don't know how 
justifiable this is, but my fear is that bilingual education will seriously hinder 
the English language and writing skills of its students." Thirdly, some 
students believed that two-way bilingual programs would harm the unity 
of the United States. For example, in his third journal. Pill said, "On the 
question of whether I would be interested in sending children to the Ko- 
rean-English two-way programs I would be against such an idea.. .The rea- 
son I take such a strong position is for the reason of unity as a country, 
where if schools were allowed to choose the language they were to teach, 
what would stop the centralization of ethnicities across different regions of 
the country." The potentially harmful effects on the nation's unity, which 
my students believe about Korean-English two-way immersion programs, 
emerged in the debate. 

When I was faced with my students' strong opposition to Korean-En- 
glish two-way programs, the first thing that I did was to go back to their 
original reasons for why they wanted to learn the Korean language and 
looked closely at the language ideology expressed implicitly in their rea- 
sons. I wanted to make sense of the mismatch between my students' desire 
to learn the Korean language and their objections to Korean-English two- 
way programs. I tried to understand their opposition to Korean-English 
two-way immersion programs in terms of their language ideologies which 
I inferred from their expressed motivations for learning the Korean lan- 
guage. - 

As shown earlier, my students' desire is to learn the Korean language in 
order to communicate with their parents in Korean and in order to recover 
their Korean heritage. These reasons show that they have a certain lan- 
guage ideology about the Korean language and culture as something re- 
lated to their parents, their families, and their own descendants. The Ko- 
rean-American students identify the Korean language and culture as di- 
rectly related to Korean person-hood. This language ideology suggests that 
my students do not expect that the Korean language and culture shoul be 
taught in school, because they feel that it does not fit into the mold of the 
American society. Therefore, it is their belief that the Korean language and 
culture belong only to Korean people, which includes my students and 
their families. 

In contrast, my own language ideology about learning the Korean lan- 
guage and culture is different from those of my students. From my point of 
view, the Korean language and culture can be taught at school in such ways 
that Korean-American students and other students from different linguis- 
tic and culture backgrounds can benefit from being exposed to each other 's 
languages and cultures. My course work as a graduate student studying 
bilingual education gave me a perspective which opened my eyes to the 
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fact that diverse languages and cultures can be seen as resources and rights, 
not problems. I gained this^perspective from reading Ruiz (1984) and 
Homberger (1991). Inmy students' language ideology, the Korean language 
and culture are seen to be hindrances for entering into American society. 
On the other hand, lack of Korean proficiency causes the students prob- 
lems in communicating with their parents. They do not think that the Ko- 
rean language and culture can enrich other people of different cultural and 
linguistic backgrounds. 

The Third point on my itinerary: "Two-way immersion programs are for FOB'S , 
not for my future children" 

I did not realize that my understanding of my students' opposition to 
Korean-English two-way immersion programs was incomplete until I en- 
countered the meanings of the word "FOB." The following excerpt de- 
scribes the moment when I heard of the word "FOB" for the first time dur- 
ing an interview with Jeff .Just before line 326 in the excerpt, Jeff and I were 
talking about having Korean pride. I told Jeff that Dan is proud of being 
Korean. 



Excerpt IV 




318 


Mihyon: 


Do you think if you learn more Korean and the Korean history, 
do you think you'll be 


319 




more pride of being Korean? 


320 


Jeff: 


I guess so. 


321 


Mihyon: 


Do you know § E [Dan's Korean name]? He has a lot of 
Korean pride? 


322 


Jeff: 


Yeah I can see that. The thing is when you look at him, when 
American people look at 


323 




him they can tell he's Korean though. I don't know it just like 
hair, how he talks and all 


324 




that and how he acts it's sort of like Korean. 


325 


Mihyon: 


Oh what do you mean by that? 


326 


Jeff: . 


Yeah that's Dan, right? They say he's a FOB. He's called FOBby. 
It stands for Fresh off 


327 




the boat. 


328 


Mihyon: 


What is this? 


329 


Jeff: 


It's like you [yourself] just come from Korea? 


330 


Mihyon: 


But he's been here for a long time. 


331 


Jeff: 


Yeah he's been here such a long time, but when people look at 
him. 


332 


Mihyon: 


What are the characteristics? 


333 


Jeff: 


Yeah it's characterized by hair, Qj dj [hair style in Korean], 
you know all Korean people 


334 




have long hair, I don't know, like an attitude. 


335 


Mihyon: 


Attitude toward? 


336 


Jeff: 


I don't know. I cannot describe. I guess when he talks. When 
you look at him when you 


337 




hear him talk, you just know that he's different from us. 


338 


Mihyon: 


Why? 


339 


Jeff: — 


I don't know it's sort of weird. Like me I don't hang around 
with him. When you just 
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look at him you just know that kid can be Korean. 

Mihyon: I don't see any differences. 

Jeff: But other people know. Other people in our Korean class, 

_they're like so scared when 
first he came in. 

Mihyon: Why? 

Jeff: Because he seems like he looks Korean. And he talks pretty 

well too; 

Mihyon: What is the origin of this word? 

Jeff: Fresh off the boat. Do you know ti\\ [ship in Korean]? 

Mihyon: Yeah, is this from boat people? 

Jeff: No, tjfj that you have to use to across the sea to come here. 

Mihyon: But you have to use plane. 

Jeff: We use plane, it should be Fresh off the Plane, but we always 

use FOB. 

Mihyon: What kind of language is it? 

Jeff: • I think Asians just made it up. Like. 

Mihyon: Is it a noun? 

Jeff: It's a noun describing a type of person. 

Mihyon: Oh I just learned this word today He's been here more 10 
years 

Jeff: Yeah, he's been here that long too. 

Mihyon: But he said, "Pm like acting like Korean and I'm proud of hav 
ing Korean norms." 

Jeff: That's really good though, but I don't know how he acts when 

he's around other White 

people though. For me to see him with other White people is 
strange. He just hangs out 

with only Korean people. I think that's something that people 
wanna avoid. 



During our conversation, I was not able to recognize that the word "FOB" 
has negative connotations. I was just overwhelmed by the new word and 
by the fact that some of my students felt that Dan was different from them. 
Later, through e-mail correspondences with my students, I realized the 
negative connotations of the word "FOB. Jeff said that FOBs always hang 
out with other FOBs, speaking only Korean to each other and acting like 
Koreans with Korean attitudes instead of acculturating into the American 
society (e-mail correspondence, 11/22/00). In his e-mail (11/27/00), Mike 
also said, "...in general this word has negative connotation... but I don't 
know where the negativity comes from." 

After I learned the negative connotations of the word "FOB," I closely 
analyzed the original interview with Jeff . I noticed that Jeff was expressing 
implicitly the negative connotations of the word "FOB" in the interview 
with me. In line 326, Jeff said, "They say he's a FOB." Jeff was using the 
pronoun "they" instead of "we" or "I" even though Jeff himself considered 
Dan as a FOB. The use of the third person pronoun, as a contextualization 
cue, signals both that the word "FOB" has negative connotations and that 
Jeff wants to exclude himself from ones who use the word to label others. In 
line 329, by saying "It's like you just come from Korea," Jeff was emphasiz- 
ing the fact that "FOB" refers to people just new to this country. By empha- 
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sizing the only one aspect of "YOB” - being new to this country - which 
does not directly imply any negative connotations, Jeff seemed to disguise 
the full meaning of the word "FOB." He also included me, his teacher, in 
the category of FOB. This supports that Jeff was trying to make the nega- 
tive connotations of the word "FOB" neutral. His use of the adverb "just" 
also signals that Jeff was trying to make the meaning of "FOB" less nega- 
tive and less serious. Throughout the lines from 330 to 359, Jeff tried to say 
that the word "FOB" just refers to someone who is new to this country and 
who looks and acts Korean. Jeff did not imply directly any bad connotation 
out with only other Korean- Americans. This means that they do not want 
to be mistaken for FOBs. 

The word "FOB" provided me with a better understanding about what 
the Korean language means to my Korean-American students. The word 
"FOB" is invested with the Korean-American students' language ideology 
about the symbolism of the Korean language and culture in the American 
society. My Korean-American students believe that if a Korean-American 
cannot speak English well and only speaks Korean, s /he is a FOB who will 
not be accepted by American society. This belief means that proficiency in 
Korean and not in English will stigmatize the speaker as an outsider who 
cannot be accepted by society and who also cannot achieve economic and 
social success. In this belief, even though the Korean language is their heri- 
tage, it is a thing that they should put aside until they can speak English 
fluently in order not to be FOBs. In this belief, only after mastering English 
can one put an emphasis on the Korean language as one's heritage. This 
explains what makes it possible for my Korean-American students to take 
my Korean class. Because they speak English fluently, they do not need to 
worry about becoming FOBs. Once they have achieved English proficiency, 
they are in a position where they can appreciate the Korean language as 
their own heritage. 

My understanding of the negative connotations of the word "FOB" en- 
abled me to get a better insight about why most of my Korean-American 
students did not want to send their future children to Korean-English two- 
way immersion programs. In his e-mail, Jeff mentioned that many Korean- 
American students in the debate responded negatively to the Korean-En- 
glish two-way programs because they believed that these programs would 
make Korean-American students become more "FOBby" (an adjective form 
of the noun "FOB"). To the Korean-American students, being a FOB is some- 
thing they should avoid. They perceive that the Korean-American two-way 
programs are catering to FOBs. How could they be interested in sending 
their future children to these programs where they believe their children 
would become FOBs, which they themselves try to avoid? Dan says that 
he does not see any advantages of these programs except for those who 
have just immigrated to the United Sates (see excerpt VII). By saying that, 
he means that these programs are for FOBs, not for his future children. In 
the debate at my house (11/20/00), the other Korean-American students 
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also agreed with Dan that these programs might be appropriate only for 
newcomers from Korea to the United States. This means that these pro- 
grams are not for them or their children, but only for FOBs. 

The word "FOB" is also associated with an orientation toward language 
as a problem because my Korean- American students consider FOB'S Ko- 
rean proficiency without English fluency a big problem. It makes them stick 
together and remain permanent outsiders from society. In addition, FOBs 
are perceived by my Korean- American students as usually being poor. In 
the debate, Jane said that new immigrants are generally poor. She also says 
that if new immigrants' children go to these Korean-English two-way im- 
mersion programs, the school cannot be good in terms of school facilities 
and quality of education because the parents will be poor and, thus, the 
schools will be too. The word "FOB" represents not only how the Korean- 
American students perceive language and roles of language but also how 
they perceive immigrants. As long as the Korean-American students asso- 
ciate the Korean-English two-way programs with FOBs, they will refuse to 
use these programs. 

The negative connotation of Korean proficiency without speaking En- 
glish fluently was shown in a conversation between Dan and his father. 
The following except is from a conversation between Dan and his parents 
when Dan's parents gave him a ride back to school after the fall break on 
10/15/00. 

Excerpt V 



1 


Dan: 


sol sai y i§£ 8! n oi 3 a e ♦ a q n i you know 

what I'm saying? 


2 




By the way , I cannot pronounce Korean because l speak only 
English . 3 


3 


Mom: 


o o 
o o - 


4 




Yes, yes 


5 


Dan: 


SOf R ss0| U21, U23I £1801. 


6 


Mom, 'R' -sounds comes out, even though I don't want to say 


7 


Dad: 


them, [when he speaks Korean] 
SIS OK Don't worry about it. 


8 




It's okay. 


9 


Dan: 


2H2? 


10 




Why? 


11 


Dad: 


IRgfSIfSfS §01 if SOI LHM.lifeS^OPWtf' 
d\d\ on soil goiir §not£H sm? 


12 




If you speak Korean well, your English pronunciation will 
get bad. Because you'll 


13 




eventually live here, it is English that you have to speak well. 
Do you know that? 


14 


Mom: 


(laugh) 


15 


Dan: 


Ul, OltH o. (using a loud and playful voice) 


16 




Yes, (honored) father. 



3 Words in italics are my own translation from Korean to English. 
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This excerpt shows that Dan's father may be inhabiting the role of a wis- 
dom-carrier or an advisor to his son, Dan. In lines 11 and 12, Dan's father 
says that Dan should be able to speak English well because he lives here 
and that Dan's ability to speak Korean will prevent him from speaking 
English fluently This reveals Dan's father's language ideology about the 
Korean language as a barrier to living in this society. In fact, an interview 
with Dan (11/3/00) reveals that his father kept Dan away from other Ko- 
rean kids and did not send him to a Korean Saturday school where Dan's 
mother was teaching. In the interview with Dan, he shows that he under- 
stood why his parents decided to keep him away from the Korean lan- 
guage and culture. 



Excerpt VI 
16 


Dan: 


My parents didn't send me to Korean school, alright? 


17 


Mihyon: 


Was it available available? 


18 


Dan: 


It was available. They didn't send me, they didn't send me 


19 




because they wanted me to 

excel in English. They wanted me to adopt this country. It 


20 




kind of helped because I 

don't have many Korean friends back at home town. Most 


21 




friends are white, but it helped 

me adapt. Do you know what I'm saying? Because it's kind of 


22 




difficult to do, especially in 

my neighborhood, we were like basically the only Asians. 


23 


Mihyon: 


Aha. 


24 


Dan: 


So it was very difficult for me to get accepted into the society. I 


25 




was picked on a lot like 

racist attacking stuff like that. So like it was difficult for me to 


26 




adapt. So my parents did 

worry, I had very bad type of experience (...) because like 


27 




racism stuff like that (...) 

because I wasn't accepted. So my parents decided to put me 


28 




they wanted me to adapt as 

quickly as possible. So they put me away from Korean and 


29 




Korean culture (...) The 

good thing is I adapted very well and was accepted because I 


30 




did everything they did. 

The bad thing is you know my language like fell down and my 






vocabulary fell down ah 


31 




that's it but the negative part about not sending me into 


32 




Korean, I developed a desire to 

leam more. In high school I became very Korean proud. 



This excerpt shows that Dan's parents believed that the best way to be ac? 
cepted by society was to learn English as soon as possible. They also felt 
that the best way to learn English was by being separated from Korean 
culture and people. This language ideology of Dan's parents, shaped by 
the macro-social structure regarding the social position of the Korean lan- 
guage, represents a folk theory about bilingualism. Kenji Hakuta says that 
"...[according to the folk theory of bilingualism] in order to leam English 
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you need to let go of your native language...# you invest energy into de- 
veloping your native language, then you will take away mental energy left 
over for learning the second language..." (Hakuta's commentary in a video 
(1989) titled "New Town High School"). This is consistent with Dan's 
father's saying that if Dan speaks Korean well, his English pronunciation 
would go bad. I believe that this folk theory of bilingualism, which Dan's 
parents have and which is also pointed out by Hakuta, is another name for 
the concept of "language ideology," because this folk theory presents 
people's ideas about language and roles of languages in society. 

Dan's parents' language ideology is found in Dan's objection against 
the Korean-English two-way immersion programs. In his journal (10/30/ 
00), Dan says: 

Excerpt VII 



"...I would not send my children to such schools. Not 
only is it isolating children from the society, it is also set- 
ting up more barriers in the already racial [racially] sepa- 
rated country. I also do not see many benefits - except for 
those who just moved to the country - for the children to 
be confused about learning a subject in two different lan- 
guages." 



Dan's parents' emphasis on being accepted by society is also expressed 
by Dan. This shows that Dan's parents' language ideology about the Ko- 
rean language influences Dan's. Dan's parents are agents through which 
the influence of the macro-level social structure regarding the Korean lan- 
guage and culture is mediated to Dan. Dan believes that the Korean-Ameri- 
can schools would prevent Korean- American students from being accepted 
by society. He also thinks that these programs would prevent students from 
learning English fully (11/20/00). He agrees with his parents that the Ko- 
rean language is a barrier to achieving English proficiency and to being 
accepted by society. 

The Fourth point on my itinerary: " Moving beyond conflict " 

This section presents how what took place during my journey is inter- 
preted in the wider social and policy contexts, focusing on the social rela- 
tionship of power. My Korean- American students' language ideology rep- 
resents the social relationship of power regarding the status of the Korean 
language and culture in the American society. The Korean-American stu- 
dents live in a society where their heritage language and culture are 
marginalized, and where the English language dominates the public dis- 
course. Their view of the Korean language and culture directly reflects 
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how the Korean language and culture are treated in this society where En- 
glish-only discourse is prevailing and the Korean language has low social 
and economic value. A Korean speaker without English proficiency is con- 
sidered language-deficient. The Korean- American students stigmatize new 
immigrants or newcomers from Korea as FOBs in terms of their low profi- 
ciency in English and low familiarity with the American culture. My Ko- 
rean-American students also naturalize the use of English. They believe 
that English is the language which serves to unify diverse people in the 
United States and, therefore, they privilege English over minority languages. 
My students' naturalization of the use of English and their stigmatization 
of Korean proficiency unaccompanied by English proficiency are two sides 
of the same coin. These two are different, but serve the same function in 
maintaining the established relationship of power regarding the social sta- 
tus of the Korean language and culture, ideological strategies that have 
been evident during my journey. I believe that my students' naturalization 
of the use of English and stigmatization of the Korean proficiency prevent 
them from accepting the idea of Korean-English two-way immersion pro- 
grams. The Korean-English two-way programs represent a counter lan- 
guage ideology to that of my students. The existence of these programs 
challenges the language ideology rooted in monolingual and monocultural 
identity. The Korean-English two-way programs are advocating 
multicultural identities through providing their students with multicultural 
social and institutional contexts for constructing "multilingual identity" 
(Chick 2001). 

The language ideology represented by the programs is new to most of 
my Korean-American students except for Lina. She is the only Korean- 
American student who has a positive attitude toward these programs, say- 
ing that bilingual schools are good for people. In her e-mail, Lina men- 
tioned, "My friend went to a bi-lingual school and she is fluent in both 
French and English. Since she learned two languages from early on, she is 
fluent in both. I don't think going to a bi-lingual school was a handicap for 
her at all." Because of her friend's positive experience, Lina has a postive 
attitude toward the Korean-English two-way immersion programs. On tire 
other hand, the rest of the Korean-American students are not familiar with 
bilingual education nor the Korean-English two-way immersion programs. 
The following is an excerpt from my first interview with Jeff. 

Jeff: I think bilingual school does have its advantages, I think it s 

gonna be hard for people to 
accept it. 

Mihyon: Because? u 

Jeff: Because it's too new. I can see it can be really helpful, but irs 

pretty radical. Radical, 

- - I mean it's really different from everything else, too new, and 
it's like people cannot accept it very well. 



Excerpt VIII 

159 

160 
161 
162 

163 
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Mihyon: But if they are well informed with advantages of the schools? 
Jeff: Yeah over time and they see practicality and are infonmed with 

these kind of schools or like 
it's gonna be popular. 

In line 162-163, Jeff acknowledges that because these programs are too 
new to him, it is hard for him to accept them. Mike also said "I don't know 
very much about this topic, and in deciding whether to send my child to a 
bilingual school, I would have to read studies related to this topic." I per- 
ceive that my students' reluctance to accept these programs stems more 
from limited exposure to this counter language ideology than from an un- 
willingness to accept different language ideologies from their own. 

As evidence for my argument, I raise the fact that the Korean-American 
students have a strong desire for learning the Korean language and cul- 
ture. My students have the language ideology prevailing in American so- 
ciety, which shows that they are influenced by the society in shaping their 
language ideology. On the other hand, they want to learn the Korean lan- 
guage and culture. Their desire for learning the Korean language and cul- 
ture is not possible if their language ideology is totally determined by the 
social influence. Their desire for learning the Korean language and culture 
shows that they are not passively reflecting the social relationship of power. 
My Korean-American students show that they have agency by registering 
for my course, even without fully recognizing the meaning of their behav- 
ior. And yet they do not accept the idea of the Korean-English two-way 
immersion programs because they are still under the influence of the soci- 
ety they live in. The fact that they want to learn the Korean language but 
they do not accept the Korean-English immersion programs seems to be 
contradictory. This contradiction indicates their diverse and even conflict- 
ing social identities. This contradiction also sheds light on the potential to 
reconstruct and negotiate diverse language ideologies through the process 
of social interactions. 

In providing evidence for this reconstruction and negotiation of diverse 
language ideologies, I turn to the e-mail of Helen, one of my Korean-Ameri- 
can students. After having a few lengthy interviews with me, Helen said, 
"I never thought that American society had anything to do with my lack of 
Korean verbal skills.. .But after talking with my teacher, I realized that soci- 
ety also plays a major role in my embracing my Korean heritage." She is 
still not in agreement with me about the idea of Korean-English two-way 
immersion programs. However, her e-mail highlights that she is in the pro- 
cess of the reconstruction and negotiation of her own assumptions about 
language and society. This e-mail allows me to have hope that the distance 
between my language ideologies and those of my students will be dimin- 
ished by interactions with each other and information exchanged in the 
interactions. 
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Avoiding FOBs 
E pilogue 

This paper reports my journey toward a better understanding of the 
conflict between my Korean-American students' language ideologies and 
my own. So far throughout the four points on the itinerary of my journey, 

I have found meaningful accounts for this conflict. My Korean-American 
students value the Korean language and culture as their heritage and have 
a strong desire for learning them. And yet they show their stigmatization 
of Korean proficiency unaccompanied by English proficiency in a word 
"FOB." They also naturalize the use of English in public domains. Their 
stigmatization and naturalization reflect the social relationship of power 
regarding the status of the Korean language and culture in the society in 
which they live. Their stigmatization and naturalization prevent them from 
accepting the Korean-English two-way immersion programs. 

The fact that my Korean-American students have a strong desire to learn 
the Korean language and culture, while they are reluctant to accept the 
Korean-English two-way immersion programs, reveals their agency in con- 
structing and negotiating their language ideologies. This contradiction also 
shows that language ideologies are not fixed and static, allowing me to 
hope to lessen the distance between my students' language ideologies and 
mine. 

Throughout my journey, I have tried to define my role in the interaction 
with my Korean-American students. I am not only the Korean-American 
students' instructor who teaches the Korean language; I also have a role as 
a minority language activist. I made use of activities such as journal ex- 
changes and interviews to facilitate my students' thinking about their own 
language ideologies, and to help them to be exposed to alternative and 
counter language ideologies in favor of multilingualism. This does not mean 
that I try to impose my language ideologies on my students. I have been 
conscious that my position as a teacher might make my students disguise 
their thinking and tell me what I want to hear. After knowing that I am in 
favor of the Korean-English two-way immersion programs, most of the 
Korean-American students are, however, still not in agreement with me 
about the value of these programs. This indicates that the students have 
independent opinions, and they do not always answer according to what 
their teacher wants to hear. I try to acknowledge and accept my students' 
language ideologies and to understand how their language ideologies and 
mine have been constructed in the process of social interactions. 

This journey has been a starting point for my better understanding of 
this issue. More research lies ahead of me. I believe that even the story that 
I have shared here so far can give helpful insights to other minority lan- 
guage learners and their instructors. 
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